Implicit in our summary of what is known and what remains to be known about the effects of changing patterns of work and family on children's experiences and development is an agenda for future research. In addition, each of the topical research reviews presented in Part II includes the authors' more focused suggestions for further study. A lengthly shopping list of additional studies, highlighting what we do not know but want to know, could certainly be added. Such a miscellaneous listing seems inappropriate, however, in light of our objective of proposing a new paradigm for studying the consequences of social change for children's socialization and education.
Instead therefore, we pose a limited number of suggestions that both illustrate the approach presented in the previous chapter and are aimed at filling gaps in existing knowledge when the findings could significantly influence public- and private-sector decision making, public opinion, and/or popular beliefs.
The major finding of this study is that employment by mothers, fathers, or both is neither universally good nor bad for children. To address questions concerning the effect of parental work on children, one must take account of the mediating forces of various adaptations (both successful and unsuccessful) by individuals, by families, and by other formal and informal institutions in our society. Understanding the capacity of children and their families to cope with changing work patterns and work status requires more and better structural analyses (e.g., studies of changes in the nature of work, child-care patterns, policies, and
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